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If  you  had  given  a  party  fifteen  years  ago  and  served  cold  tomato  juice, 
your  guests  would  probably  thought  you  a  little  queer.    And  if  you  had  served 
chilled  celery  and  carrot  juice,  they  probably  would  have  thought  you  more  than 
queer.    Even  10  years  ago  few  people  had  thought  of  drinking  cold  vegetable  juice. 
For  that  matter,  only  a  few  fruit  juices  were  popular  for  beverages.    Ten  years 
ago  your  guests  would  have  been  surprised  if  you  served  them  pineapple  juice  or 
grapefruit  juice.    As  for  buying  any  of  these  juices  in  bottles  or  cans  at  the 
grocery  store,  that  was  practically  unheard  of. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  Concord  grape  juice  was  the  only  commercially 
prepared  fruit  juice  that  people  were  familiar  with.     If  you  wanted  a  fruit  drink 
in  summer,  you  had  bottled  grape  juice  or  homemade  lemonade  or  fruit  punch.  And 
in  the  fall  you  had  apple  cider.    But  all  the  other  juices  that  we  now  take  as  a 
matter  of  course  hadn't  yet  appeared  on  the  American  scene. 

But  Americans  can  change  their  food  habits  very  fast.    Last  year  we 
Americans  drank  more  than  80  million  gallons  of  canned  fruit  juice  and  over  50 
million  gallons  of  canned  tomato  juice.    These  figures  don't  include  all  the  apple 
cider  we  drank  in  the  fall  or  the  home  canned  juices  or  the  vegetable  juices. 

Three  juices  —  grapefruit,  pineapple,  and  tomato  —  which  were  hardly 
known  ten  years  ago  have  now  taken  their  place  as  great  American  thirst -quenchers. 
The  figures  tell  an  interesting  story  of  the  spectacular  rise  of  these  juices. 
Ten  years  ago  the  packers  put  up  a  total  of  one  million  cases  of  fruit  juice.  Last 
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year  they  put  up  more  than  24  million  cases.    Ten  years  ago  they  put  up  only  220 
thousand  cases  of  tomato  juice;  the  latest  figures  are  more  than  16  million  cases. 
Ten  years  ago  canned  and  bottled  citrus  juice  hardly  figured  in  the  pack  while 
today  grapefruit  juice  alone  makes  up  three-fourths  of  the  pack. and  both  orange 
and  lemon  juice  are  important. 

Pineapple  juice  also  has  had  a  big  rise.    Up  to  1933  pineapple  juice  was 
almost  unknown  in  this  country.    Hawaii  shipped  in  only  a  thousand  cases  that  year. 
But  in  the  next  year  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  cases  came  in  and  by  1937 
the  figure  was  up  to  almost  9  and  a  half  million.     Last  year  pineapple  juice  ac- 
counted for  more  than  a  third  of  the  fruit  juice  we  Americans  drank. 

Tomato  juice  also  has  an  interesting  story.     Tomato  juice  hardly  showed  up 
in  the  picture  before  1929  and  that  year  the  pack  was  only  220  thousand  cases.  But 
by  '31  it  had  jumped  to  over  5  and  a  half  million  cases.    And  the  latest  figures 
are  16  million  cases. 

Maybe  you'  re  wondering  what  happened  to  those  old  favorites  —  grape  juice 
and  sweet  cider  while  the  newer  juices  were  climbing  to  such  popularity.  Well, 
grape  juice  continued  to  be  as  popular  and  to  sell  in  about  the  same  amounts 
until  1937.    Then  it  made  a  record.     The  pack  was  twice  the  size  of  any  previous 
year.    But  the  citrus  juices,  pineapple  juice  and  tomato  juice  now  sell  in  far 
larger  amounts  than  grape  juice. 

As  for  sweet  cider  or  unfermented  apple  juioe,  we  Americans  always  drink 
great  quantities  of  it  in  the  fall,  but  no  one  has  figures  on  exactly  how  much, 
host  cider  is  made  on  farms  and  sells  largely  at  roadside  stands,  you  see.  And 
cider  has  remained  a  seasonal  drink  because  no  one  had  worked  out  a  way  to  preserve 
it  successfully.     But  in  recent  years  scientists  have  discovered  that  flash- 
past  ouri  zing  cider  sterilizes  in  such  a  way  to  hold  the  flavor  and  that  germ- 
filtering  also  helps  in  the  preservation.     So  now  some  companies  are  selling 


bottled  apple  juice.    And  apple-growers  hope  that  cider  may  some  day  he  a  year- 
round  drink. 

Aside  from  these  juices  that  take  top  place  in  production  and  popularity > 
many  others  are  coming  on  the  scene.     If  you  want  to  huy  fruit  juice,  you  now  have 
your  choice  of  apricot,  cherry,  youngberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  blueberry, 
strawberry,  cranberry,  currant,  plum,  prune,  pear,  guava,  papaya,  tangerine  or 
passion  fruit  juice.     If  you  want  vegetable  juice,  take  your  choice  of  carrot, 
sauerkraut,  celery,  beet,  cucumber,  spinach,  asparagus  or  lettuce  —  or  one  of  the 
blends  of  juices.    The  scientists  are  exp erimenting  now  on  onion  and  garlic  juice, 
and  on  rhubarb  juice. 

That1  s  the  juice  story  to  date.    The  reasons  behind  it  are  many.    One  reason 
is  that  people  have  taken  up  juice  drinking  in  such  a  big  way  that  they  have  come 
to  realize  the  value  of  minerals  and  vitamins  in  fruits  and  vegetables  and  find 
this  a  pleasant  and  easy  way  of  taking  them.    Another  reason  is  that  for  many  years 
now  Government  and  State  scientists  have  been  working  to  find  new  uses  for  farm 
products.    A  big  reason  is  that  we  have  had  large  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  make  juices  —  large  supplies  at  low  prices.    Many  of  the  methods  that  manu- 
facturers are  now  using  to  preserve  juices  without  loss  of  their  natural  flavor 
and  color  were  developed  by  these  scientists.    The  manufacturers  on  their  part 
have  put  on  the  market  products  that  are  both  delicious  and  inexpensive  so  people 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  them. 

Is  all  this  juice-drinking  a  good  thing  for  Americans?    The  nutrition 
experts  say:     "Yes."    They  say  most  people  need  more  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
best  health  and  juice-drinking  is  one  way  of  filling  that  need.     From  the  farmer's 
point  of  view,  it  is  also  a  good  thing  because  it  gives  him  a  larger  outlet  for 
his  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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